Traveling only in the daytime, and stopping at all important stations to question officials, investigate conditions, and gather information, the new chairman of the executive committee made a slower trip from Omaha to Portland, perhaps, than had ever been made before by a high railroad official; but in the weeks that the journey occupied he became thoroughly acquainted with the physical condition of the road, estimated the value of its equipment, interviewed the shippers who made use of it, judged the characters of the officials locally in charge of it, and not only devised plans for its immediate improvement, but, in many cases, put such plans into operation without waiting for the approval of the executive committee. He determined, for example, to retire as soon as possible most of the light rolling stock; and in order to prevent useless expenditure of money in repairing it, he directed that not more than ten dollars be spent in putting any single car in order. He also directed the removal of the sides and roofs of old box cars, in order that they might be used as flatcars in ballasting the track. They were too small and light for freight traffic and he intended to substitute for them cars of much greater capacity.1 These measures he took on his own per-
1 "Recollections of E. H. Harriman in Connection with the Union Pacific," by W. L. Park, division superintendent at North Platte, Nebraska. (An unpublished manuscript)